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EDUCATION AND PEACE 


THE question whether it is not too early 
to begin to consider and discuss plans for 
peace is already settled. The number of 
organizations! which are already devoting 
attention to the subject is ample evidence 
that the question is no longer an academic 
one. There are two definite reasons why 
the question must be answered in the affirm- 
ative. In the first place, those who have not 
forgotten what happened after the first 
World War realize now what this country 
as well as the rest of the world are paying 
because of unpreparedness for peace. In 
the second place, to formulate the kind of 
peace that this country would like to see 
established is an important part in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of national 
morale, because it will help to clarify the 
yalues which we seek to see established and 
preserved and will at the same time hold out 
some hopes for the future for the oppressed 
peoples of the earth. 

The assumption that there is unity in the 
country on the causes of the war or the 
values which are involved in it is still il- 
lusory. There are those who, even after the 
entry of this country into the war, are still 
ready to argue that this is an imperialistic 
war, a war between the ‘‘haves’’ and the 
‘‘have-nots.’” Persons who would not for 
a moment countenance aggression by the 

1 For a list of such organizations see G. B. Gallo- 


way, ‘‘Postwar Planning in the United States.’’ 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 
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‘‘have-nots’’ on the ‘‘haves’’ within their 
own country are ready to condone aggres- 
sion in the international sphere and to ig- 
nore what has already happened on two 
sides of the world on the plea of Lebens- 
raum. Among these is to be found at least 
one geographer who would settle the future 


of the 


world on ‘“‘scientific principles’’ 
while ignoring the millions of human beings 
whose history and culture are forgotten and 
moved 


de- 


who are to be mere 
the 
terminism. 


pawns to be 
about in interests of ‘‘scientifie”’ 
Hominem non sapiunt. 
Points of view such as these are cogent 
reasons for beginning all arguments for a 
future peace not with science but with the 
interests of human beings. For it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the fact that ‘‘the wave 
of the future’’ did not begin with Hitler or 
Mrs. Lindbergh, but with the earliest recog- 
nition by man of his worth as an individual 
and his earliest struggles to shake off the 
shackles of slavery and to fight for his free- 
dom and emancipation. It is only as we re- 
flect on this history that a further step can 
be made toward freedom and the light. 
That so many organizations throughout 
the country are already engaged in discuss- 
It is, 
discouraging that so 


ing plans for peace is encouraging. 
however, somewhat 
little attention is: being devoted in these 
plans to education. To the best of 


knowledge only one group has so far con- 


my 





sidered the educational issues involved. 
The Second Report of the ‘‘Commission to 
Peaee,’” of 


Study the Organization of 


which James T. Shotwell is the chairman, 
contains a chapter by Walter M. Kotschnig 
on ‘‘Problems of Education after the War.’”’ 
There are, of course, groups of educators 
who are discussing these problems, but the 
failure of organizations which are consider- 
In” plans for peace to include these prob- 
lems is as regrettable as was the failure of 
the: League of Nations to create a body 
which might have done for education what 
the International Labor Office did for labor. 
There is no intention here of slighting the 
work of the Institute for 


Intellectual Cooperation which was impor- 


International 
portant but limited. The idea of an inter- 


national commission for education is, of 
new. 


thine of the kind and in 1817 Mare-Antoine 


eourse, not Comenius proposed some- 
Jullien proposed the creation of a commis- 
sion which would serve as an agent for the 
collection and dissemination of educational 
information in Europe. 

If the United States will play the part 
which is expected of the country in for- 
mulating plans for peace, the educational 
implications cannot be ignored. Already 
many countries of the world have begun to 
look to American leadership in this field. 
The issues involved appear to fall into three 
main divisions. 

First, the United States will certainly 
have to send technicians of all kinds to help 
in the reconstruction of the war-torn coun- 
tries of the world—to feed, to start the eco- 
nomic machine again, to help in restoring 
the basis of civilized life again, and to aid 
the uprooted peoples to return to their 
homelands. These will not be easy tasks, 


2 Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
**Tnternational Conciliation,’’ April, 1942, No. 379 
(New York, 1942). 

sSee American Journal of Education, Vol. I, 
1826, pp. 403 ff., 481 ff., and 730 ff., where selec- 
tions from M. Jullien’s pamphlet were reprinted. 
A summary of Jullien’s plan by the present writer 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Educa- 
tional Forum, 
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nor will Americans alone be called upon to 
provide the needed leadership. <A start is 
already being made to provide the training 
that will be required. 

The second task, which can be undertaken 
immediately and is already under way in 
Great Britain, is to train men and women 
now in exile from the occupied countries of 
Jurope to help their fellow-citizens as soon 
as the opportunity for return to their home- 
This task will have to be con- 
tinued for some years after the armistice, 
‘cooling-off’’ period. 


lands comes. 
in the transitional or ‘ 
Here the demand is likely to be heavier on 
the United States, since Great Britain will 
have her own hands full with the job of 
reconstruction. 

The third task will be the restoration of 
the 
occupied countries this fabric has been com- 
pletely educational buildings 
have been ruined, and libraries and equip- 
have been looted by the ‘‘master 
race,’’ while in efforts have been 
made to Nazify the educational systems, 
which amounts to the same thing as com- 
plete destruction. This task is more diffi- 
cult than the other two, and brings out 
forcefully the distinction between civiliza- 


fabric of education. In some of the 


destroyed, 


ment 
others 


tion and culture. A foreign group can plan 
to some degree for the restoration of the 
economic life, for the reconstruction of 
cities, homes, and transportation facilities, 
and for the re-establishment of systems of 
sanitation and public health for another 
country; it cannot plan an educational 
system for another country, because educa- 
tion is so embedded in a people’s culture 
that no outsider can draft schemes for it. 
It has, of course, been tried in colonial posses- 
sions, but rarely with any degree of success ; 
nor have the efforts made by some countries 
to have their educational systems reorgan- 
ized by foreign missions been wholly suc- 
cessful.* 


4 See I. L. Kandel, ScHOOL AND Society, May 23, 
1942, pp. 586 f. 
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Educational systems, wherever they have 
been disrupted, will have to be re-established 
slowly. There will continue to be enough 
teachers whose faith in democratic ideals 
has not been destroyed by the Nazi terror 
and who will be able to carry on the work 
of the schools; of this the story of the mar- 
tvrdom of Norwegian teachers is symbolic. 
But the United States has already estab- 
lished a precedent which has been crowned 
with success. This was in the use made of 
the Boxer Indemnity to train the future 
leaders of China to do the work needed by 
China. The precedent was one of which the 
United States may well be proud. If it is 
open to criticism, it is that the Chinese stu- 
dents were permitted to forget that they 
were Chinese and were instructed by teach- 
ers who were themselves ignorant both of 
The 
Chinese students were too frequently de- 


Chinese culture and of Chinese needs. 


nationalized and to that degree were less 
useful to China than they might have been. 

If the United States should become a cen- 
ter for preparing the educational leaders of 
other countries, the precedent of the Boxer 
Indemnity and its lessons may prove to be 
a useful guide for future action. The most 
important of these lessons is that eduea- 
tional systems suffer when they are trans- 
planted and that the foreign student of 
education must be sufficiently mature to be 
able to translate educational theories and 
practices in terms consistent with the ecul- 
ture and civilization of his own country. 

If we are to profit by this lesson, it is 
obvious, first, that to send American educa- 
tion commissions abroad to ‘‘set up’’ edu- 


Bvents... 
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cational systems for a foreign country will 
be to court failure, and, second, that there 
will have to be a two-way traftice—foreign 
students coming to the United States and 
their prospective American teachers going 
abroad to be in a position to acquire some 
the 
foreign students whom they will prepare. 


familiarity with the backgrounds of 


There is already some danger that the 
current demand for a supply of trained 
technicians for the armed forees and for 
war industry may lead to the neglect of the 
study of the humanities in colleges and uni- 
versities and consequently to a reduction 
of the type of preparation which may be 
needed for an important aspect, of world 
reconstruction. 

There is another serious task which is in- 
volved in the preparation of peace plans 
and that is the intellectual preparation of 
the American public in the days before the 
armistice; this is essentially a task for all 
the agencies engaged in the edueation of 
adults. Side by side with the issues of the 
peace to come is the whole issue of interna- 
tional understanding, which cannot begin 
too early in the education of the rising 
generation and on which some guidance is 
offered in Part Ii of the 36th Yearbook of 
the National the Study of 
Education, ‘‘International Understanding 
through the Public-School Curriculum.’” 

The present discussion is based on the 


Society for 


only assumption that is possible for free 
men—victory of the United Nations. Some 
idea of the alternative has already been 
presented to the world in all the countries 
temporarily occupied by the ‘‘master-race.’’ 





HOW VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS 
MEETING WARTIME NEEDS 


VocATIONAL education was geared into high 
speed more than two years ago. Some of its 


more notable achievements since that time have 


been summarized by L. H. Dennis, executive 


secretary, the American Vocational Association, 
on the basis of reports made at a conference 
Publie School 


5 Bloomington, IIl., Publishing 


Company, 1937. 





of leaders in this field held recently at the Penn- 
vVivania State 


‘| } ree mon 


than 2,500,000 war-production workers would 


College. 


wo it was estimated that more 


be trained in the pre-employment and supple- 


training classes of the vocational 
the end of June, 1942, or two years 
after the program was launched, July 1, 1940. 


now available show that 2,540,946 


mentary 


‘ hool > by 


Actual figures 
had been trained for war jobs or were in classes 


by the end of May. Active enrollments at that 


time totaled 357,157, or nearly 153,000 over 


May, 1941. Says Dr. Dennis: 


The rate of training during the past year was 
double that of the first year. The voeational 
schools .. . are keeping up that pace, our voca- 


tional leaders report, and there is every reason to 
believe that the War Manpower Commission’s ex- 
pressed need for training 2,500,000 more war-pro- 


duetion workers in vocational schools by June 30, 


1943, will be met. 


In addition to this program, state and local 


vocational directors and teachers in seores of 


training civilian 
Foree, the Signal 
“More 


than 100,000 have been trained for such jobs. 


active in 
Air 


and the Quartermaster Corps. 


communities are 
workers for the Army 


Corps, 


Approximately 22,000 such workers are turned 
out every four to six weeks.” 
Other significant developments are listed as 


follow s. 


1. Teachers of vocational agriculture are pre 
paring to exte nd to adults the out-of-school training 
program on farm-machinery operation and repair, 
and to production of farm 


increase the crops 


through a $15,000,000 wartime training program 
authorized by Congress. 


2. Industrial-education teachers are learning to 
speed up instruction in order that no time may be 
or the program of voca- 


lost in the ‘‘ V-training,’’ 


tional training for war-production workers for 
which Congress has appropriated $94,000,000 for 
1942-43. 

3. Home-economics teachers are learning to in- 
crease their value to the community in the fields of 
nutrition, home care of the sick, first aid, and home 
and community food canning and conservation. 

4. In the field of business education, teachers are 
preparing for emergency programs to train office 
workers to meet growing shortages in war-industry 


areas, 
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WAR CHANGES THE PROBLEMS OF 
RURAL YOUTH 


DurING the Decade of the 1920's, 


young people reared on the farms, lured by 


Golden 


dreams of prosperity, moved cityward in large 
numbers, but the Deep Depression of the early 
The final 


report of the Rural Project of the American 


and middle ’30’s changed all this. 


Youth Commission, which has just beeen pub- 
lished, puts it in this way (we quote from a 
release-summary) : 

in the 1930’s the cities no longer desired 
City 
youth were too likely to be unemployed or drawing 
There resulted a backing up in rural 
areas of young people who lacked jobs or the oppor- 
It was estimated that there 


[the country youth’s] strength and abilities. 
relief wages. 


tunity to secure farms. 
were more than two young men available for every 
farm that became vacant through the retirement of 
an operator, and that, by 1938, there were over a 
million more youth on farms and in villages of rural 
America than would have been the case had normal 


conditions prevailed. 


With the inauguration of the defense pro- 
grams, however, and a little later with the vast 
upspurt of the war industries, the movement 
was again reversed, and the Rural Project faced 
a problem quite different from that which led 


to its inception in 1938. Again to quote: 


Within the short life of the Rural Project these 
outside factors operated: the dislocating effect of 
World War II, which had already begun when the 
. . that 
got under way a few months later; the ... draft 
of men 21 to 45 years of age for military service; 
and the entry of the United States into the war 
just as the project was entering its last half-year, 
when the cumulative effects of the program would 


project was started; the defense program . 


normally have begun to accrue... . 


The report deseribes as follows some of the 
ways in which these events affeeted rural youth: 


... by the end of 1940, only 37 per cent of the 
high-school graduates of 1936-40 in the Rural 
Project ’s areas in one state were still living in their 
home communities, and half had left their 
Despite deferments of some farmers’ 


even 
home county. 
sons, more of those graduating between 1936-40 
had entered the military service or gone into defense 


industries than had entered college. In one center, 


94 per cent of the high-school graduates had left. 
In many places, the migration of those who failed 
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to finish high school, though unmeasured, seemed 
even heavier. 

A check-up under way in three communities of 
another state, of almost 400 youth surveyed in 1940, 
shows that 44 per cent have moved from their school 
Almost all 
these young people went cityward aside from the 
of the 
Furthermore the migration was unex 


districts during the past two years. 


39 per cent men who entered the armed 
forces. 
peetedly selective in some communities; in a few 
instances most of the girls left for work in indus- 
tries or distributive occupations while other com 


munities were swept almost clear of young men. 
This important report, which sets forth the 
findings of the survey, the difficulties that it 
encountered, and its underlying philosophy, has 
been written by Edmund de 8S. Brunner, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a widely known authority in the 
field of rural sociology. It is published under 
the title, “Working with Rural Youth,” by the 
American Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky provides a preface. The price is $1.20. 


ARE STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVE- 
NUES SUFFICIENT TO AVERT 
TEACHER-SHORTAGES? 

SERIOUS shortages in the supply of qualified 
teachers, at least in many of the states, are un- 
necessary, according to John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
In an All-College Conference on 
Education, held in connection with the univer- 


University. 


sity summer session, Dr. Norton predicted, how- 
ever, that there will be serious shortages unless 
steps are taken to advance teachers’ salaries in 
sections where low salaries prevail. He espe- 
cially deplored shortsighted expedients, such as 
either increasing the size of classes or employ- 
ing unqualified teachers, maintaining that “‘at- 
tention to individual children and wise advice 
and guidance for every youth are never more 
essential than in a time of crisis.” Further- 
more, he declared, — 

It is fiscally possible to secure adequate funds 
for educational purposes from tax revenues. State 
tax yields are at a record level due to the rapid 
increase in income consequent to the recent speeding 
up of our whole economy. State tax yields during 
the first five months of 1942 ran 10 per cent higher 


than... in the corresponding period in 1941, 
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when they were at an unusually high level. This 
in spite of the fact that tax rates have been de- 
creased in a number of states during the past year. 

This condition of high tax yields should continue 
in most states where income in its various forms is 
States which have 


should look 


upon this as being as good a time as any for mod 


the basis of the tax system. 


obsolete or distorted tax structures 
ernizing their systems of taxation. 

It is true that federal taxes are already high and 
are destined to be higher. General reduction in 
state and local taxes, however, does not necessarily 
permit an alleviation of this situation. Rather, in 
creased federal taxes and forced loans to take up 
any slack resulting from such state and local tax 
from the 
In fact, the inflation 
that 


larger sums in taxes and savings, compulsory or 


reductions would be desirable point of 
view of preventing inflation. 
ary factor makes it essential considerably 
otherwise, be collected in the near future. 
Assuming that an equitable system of taxation 
exists, it is essential in the period just ahead that 
tax yields be substantially increased. The major 
fiseal problems of this period are, first, the collee 
tion of sufficient sums of revenue, and, second, the 
prudent allocation of these sums to essential areas 
of effort. 
first importance, but there are also certain other 


Sufficient 


The winning of the war is, of course, of 


priorities, of which education is one. 
revenue should be allocated to such priorities as exist 
in the field of public enterprise to keep them going. 


SHOULD COURSES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY BE REQUIRED IN 
THE COLLEGES? 

Tue charge made by Benjamin Fine, The New 
York Times, June 21, that very few colleges 
have required courses in the history of the 
United States, was referred to briefly in ScHOOL 
AND Society, June 27. Since that time, this 
journal has received several communications on 
the subject, one of which (by B. R. Buckingham, 
editor, Ginn and Company) appears in the 
present number. 

In the Wesleyan Alumnus for July, George 
Matthew Duteher, Hedding professor of his- 
tory, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), 
terms Dr. Fine’s report “timely and valuable” 
but regards “the conclusions suggested as not 
so obvious as they seem.” In his judgment: 

The whole situation is conditioned by the fact 
that most pupils entering 
satiated with some form of United States history 
year by year from the third grade until gradua 


college have been 
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tion from high school. In college they want some selection, classification and cataloguing, library ad- 
thing else. The freshman year in college is con ministration; and (¢) courses concerning special 
sequently precisely the year when the subject should types and functions of libraries. The courses in 
not be required, and indeed should not be offered. librarianship will be taken in the final year of the 
European, or preferably, English, history in the three-year program. 

freshman year will prepare the student to take 

\merican history in a later year with fresh zest Students who have completed the work of the 
ind a broader and more intelligent outlook. College of the University of Chicago and who 


zon, geographical and cultural, 
res the college student to broaden his 
horizon politically rather than narrow it. In eol- 
re he should get a better acquaintance with 
yovernment, economics, literature, and even philos- 
ophy, and with the history of other countries—all 
subjects primarily belonging to the collegiate, not 
giate, curriculum—before he takes his 


the pre colleg 


llege course in American history. Only then 
will he be prepared to grapple intelligently with 
(American problems and to do his own thinking on 
them instead of merely absorbing more facts and 
liberal doses of indoctrination. 

Yes, let us have more students in college courses 
in American history—many more, but let us have 
them with American freedom. Otherwise, the pur- 


pose is defeated from the outset. 


A NEW THREE-YEAR PROGRAM IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

THe Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity ot Chicago, which up to this time has 
offered courses leading only to the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, will 
initiate in October, 1943, a three-year course 
leading to the professional degree of Bachelor 
of Library Science. 

The new curriculum will embrace: (a) courses 
in subject fields taken in the divisions and profes- 
sional schools of the university or in other ac- 
credited institutions; (b) courses in the basie li- 


brary subjeects—bibliography and referenee, book 


are adequately trained in French and German 
may be admitted to the new course. Students 
transferring from the divisions or professional 
schools of the university or other recognized in- 
stitutions may be given advanced standing based 
upon “the amount, character and distribution 
of work completed beyond the requirements for 
admission”; and those who hold bachelor’s de- 
grees from acceptable institutions, who have a 
“reading knowledge” of French and German, 
and who have maintained high standards of 
work in “a well-co-ordinated program of studies 
in approved subject fields,” are eligible to the 
Library School and “may pursue the courses 
offered in the last three quarters of the pro- 
gram of study.” 

At the close of the three-year discipline, a 
comprehensive examination will be given to test 
the student’s “knowledge in basie library sub- 
jects and special types and functions of h- 
braries in relation to the subject field in which 
he has specialized.” 

The new regime is so organized as to admit 
students “at what is normally the beginning of 
the junior year” and enable them to become 
oriented in the library field “prior to their prin- 
cipal study of library subjects in the last year 
of the program.” It is thus hoped that empha- 
sis may be given to the “professional and sub- 
ject aspects of librarianship.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

WILLIAM Prarson TOLLEY, president, Alle- 
gheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has been se- 
lected chancellor, Syracuse C83) University, 
to sueceed William P. Graham. 


THE ReEVEREND Bryant Drake, pastor of 
the First Congregational Chureh, MePherson 


(Kans.), has been appointed president, Doane 
College (Crete, Nebr.), to sueceed Bryan S. 


Stoffer, whose appointment as president, Wash- 
burn College (Topeka, Kans.), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, March 28. The Rev- 
erend J. F. Balzer, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Crete, has been named dean 
of the college, succeeding J. E. Taylor, retired. 


HarvEY LEONARD TURNER, co-ordinator of 
teacher education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege (Ypsilanti), has been appointed president, 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College, to sueceed Willfred 
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O. Mauck, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, April 18. 


ArTHUR T. BAWDEN, chairman of the depart- 
ment of science, Stockton (Calif.) Junior Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the college, 
succeeding Dwayne Orton, resigned. 


THE REVEREND MatTruias B. Martin, S.J., 
assistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
St. Louis University, has been appointed presi- 
dent, Campion Jesuit High School (prepara- 
tory school for boys), Prairie du Chien (Wise.), 
to sueceed the Reverend Thomas J. Stemper, 
S.J. The Reverend Eugene H. Kessler, S.J., 
sueeeeds Father Martin as assistant dean. 


JACK SMITH has been named acting president, 
Bacone (Okla.) College, to succeed W. W. 
Dolan, who has received an appointment at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

ARNOLD HOFFMAN has been appointed dean, 
School of Musie, Youngstown (Ohio) College. 
According to the Toledo Blade, August 3, Mr. 
Hoffman is one of the youngest men in the state 
to hold a deanship. 


HELEN Poot Rusu, who has served as acting 
dean of women, University of Pittsburgh, since 
the death last year of Thyrsa W. Amos, has 
been appointed to the deanship. 


THEODORE W. BIDDLE, acting dean of men, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been named dean. 
Mr. Biddle has been acting dean since May, 
1941, when Vincent W. Lanfear, then dean of 
men, was named to the deanship of the School 
of Business Administration. 


ELIZABETH BoLARD CRANDALL, of San Fran- 
cisco, has been named dean of women at the 
officer-training school at Smith College. Lieu- 
tenant Crandall will serve under Captain Her- 
bert W. Underwood, who is commandant of the 
WAVES at the college. 


Hopart F. Heuuer, dean of men, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers Coliege (Charleston), 
has been appointed acting dean of the college, 
succeeding F. A. Beu, whose appointment as 
president, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (Macomb), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 4. Harold M. Cavins, associate 
professor of hygiene, has been named acting 
dean of men at Charleston. 
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Mary Bette McEuwaltn, who retired in June 
Smith 


been appointed acting dean of Wilson College, 


as acting dean of women, College, has 


Chambersburg, Pa. Dr. McElwain replaces the 
dean, Margaret C. Disert, who has been granted 
leave of absence for service as an officer with 
the WAVES. 


organizing procedures for the selection of offi 


Miss Disert will have eharge of 


cers and enlisted personnel in the fourth naval 


district, comprising Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


and southern New Jersey. 

WaLLAce S. MorELAND, extension editor of 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture, has been 
appointed assistant to Robert C. Clothier, pres 
Mr. Moreland, who 
has been associated with the university since 


He will 


ident, Rutgers Universit: 


1928, assumed the editorship in 1931. 
take over his new duties, September 8. 


Dan H. ErkenserRy, who has been adminis- 
tering the work of the department of education, 
Ohio State University, since the appointment in 
March of Harvey H. Davis, chairman of the 
department, as vice-president of the university, 
has been appointed to the chairmanship. 


Lou L. LaBrant, professor of English edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of English education, New 
York University. 

AMONG changes in the staff of the Pennsyl- 
Millard 
V. Barton has been appointed associate pro- 
Frank M. 


Torrence, for thirty-one years a member of the 


vania State College are the following: 
fessor of aeronautical engineering. 


department of mechanical engineering, has re- 
tired, as has Albert H. Walton, associate pro 
fessor of psychology in extension. Leaves of 
absence were granted to R. W. Kerns, associate 
professor of rural sociology extension, for ser- 
vice as senior community-mobilization adviser, 
OCD, 3d service command; to L. L. Newman, 
assistant professor of fuel technology, to serve 
with the WPB; to G. E. Brandow, assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural economies, to serve as con- 
sultant in the OPA; to F. E. Hyslop, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of fine arts, and F. V. Grau, 
assistant professor of agronomy extention, to 
serve with the turf unit of the Army; and to 
R. W. Brewster, assistant professor of history 
and political science in undergraduate centers, 
for service with the OPA. 
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Myre Hanson, superintendent of schools, 
suffalo (S. D.), has been appointed to succeed 
the late L. P. MeCain at Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, S. D. Mr. Hanson will be 
in charge of Mr. MeCain’s former classes and 
will assist with the Smith-Hughes program at 
the college. 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of journal- 
ism, University of California, to sueceed James 
L. C. Ford, whose appointment to the deanship 
Montana State 


reported in SCHOOL AND So- 


ot the School of Journalism, 
University, was 


cieTy, July 4. 


Srewart FERN, assistant to K. C. Leebrick, 
president, Kent (Ohio) State University, has 
sent to ScHooL AND Society the following an- 
nouncement of promotions and leaves of ab 
sence. John K. 


fessorship ot sociology ; Weldon M. Williams, 
to an associate professorship ot English; Fran- 


Promotions: Cuber, to a pro- 


ces Harshbarger, to an associate professorship 
James N. Holm, to an 
assistant professorship of speech. E. M. Col- 


lins, assistant professor of chemistry, has been 


of mathematies; and 


granted leave of absence until February, 1943. 
Members ot 


tary 


the staff granted leaves for mili- 
William Taylor, 


head of the School of Journalism, to serve with 


service are as follows: 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brooklyn (N. 
Ye) fede Ws 
as instructor in personal hand-to-hand combat, 


Begala, wrestling coach, to serve 


Naval Reserve; Harry Adams, coach, to serve 
with the physical-education program, Naval Re- 
serve; James Heath, department of biology, and 
Kenneth Byler, department of music, Naval Re- 
serve; and Harley Preston, department of soci- 
ology, Army. 

ki. C. Davis, professor of physical education 
and head of the department, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been made a lieutenant-commander 
Naval 


with the physical-training program directed by 


in the Reserve. He will be connected 


Commander Gene Tunney. 


NLIZABETH RryNARD, professor of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, has been 
commissioned assistant director of the WAVES. 
Dr. Reynard, who is on leave of absenee from 


the college, received her war training during 
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World War I. She was in Paris when the war 
started in 1914 and spent four years with the 
French and the Belgian Red Cross. During the 
past year she directed national-service work at 


the college. 


Recent Deaths 

GUGLIELMO FERRERO, internationally known 
Italian historian and professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Geneva (Switzerland), died in Ge- 
neva, August 4. According to The New York 
Times of the same date, Signor Ferrero’s inter- 
national reputation “stemmed from a visit he 
made to this country in 1908 at the invitation 
of President Theodore Roosevelt.” Signor Fer- 
rero’s views on democracy aroused the antago- 
nism of Mussolini when Italy first turned to 
Fascism, and he was not permitted to leave the 
country from 1922 until 1930. In the latter 
year, he was allowed to go to Geneva to accept 
the chair in contemporary history. Signor Fer- 
rero Was seventy-one years old at the time of 
his death. 

FREDERICK B. CLAUSEN, president, Waterloo 
(Ont.) College and Seminary, died, August 5, 
at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Clausen, who 
became president of the college (1931), had 
served concurrently as dean and professor of 
church history and practical theology at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary of Waterloo. 

THOMAS LEONARD WALKER, professor emer- 
itus of mineralogy and petrolography, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and director emeritus, Royal 
Ontario Museum, died, August 6, at the age of 
seventy-five years. 

JAMES HaypEN Turts, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, the University of Chicago, died, 
August 6, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Tufts 
had served as instructor in mathematics, Am- 
herst College (1885-87); instructor in phi- 
losophy, University of Michigan (1889-91) ; 
and assistant professor of philosophy (1892- 
94), associate professor (1894-1900), professor 
(1900-30), and head of the department (1905- 
30), the University of Chicago. He also held 
several administrative posts at the university: 
dean, Senior Colleges (1899-1904), dean of 
faculties (1923-26), vice-president (1924-26), 


and acting president during 1925. Dr. Tufts 


was closely associated with John Dewey when 
the latter served as professor of philosophy at 
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the University of Chicago, 1894-1904. In 190s, 
he collaborated with Dr. Dewey in the author- 
ship of “Ethies.” Among his other books were: 
“Our Democracy” (1917), “Edueation and 
Training for Social Work” (1923), and ‘“Amer- 
ica’s Social Morality” (1933). 

DAUGETTE, 
(Jacksonville, 


WILLIAM president, 
State College Ala.), 
died, August 9, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


CLARENCE 


Teachers 


Dr. Daugette went to the college (1894) as pro- 
fessor of science and became the president in 
1899, 

Apa M. Ports, president, Nardin Academy 
(Buffalo), died, August 9, at the age of eighty- 
two years. 

Coming Events 

THe Franco-Belgian Free School of Higher 
Studies (L’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes), 
which was established in New York City during 
the past winter, will hold a summer session at 
Mount Holyoke College for four weeks, begin- 
ning August 17. Courses in political science, 
literature, economics, and science will be given 
French While 


will be a number of lectures, most of the work 


by well-known scholars. there 
will be done in seminars and individual confer 
ences, 

Tue International Student Service, of which 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is a director, will hold 
an international assembly in Washington (D. 
C.), September 2-5, at there will be 
present 300 delegates representing all Latin 


which 


American countries and countries on other eon- 


tinents. 
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Education in the Magazines 

THE August number of The Rotarian contains 
a three-part symposium, ‘Home and School,” 
presented from the points of view of a mother, 
a superintendent, and a university professor. 
“What Homes Expect of Schools” is contributed 
by Mary G. Phillips, author of seven books for 
children and mother of three children; “What 
Schools Expect of Homes,” by Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City ( Mo.) ; 
and “Home and School Pulling Together,” by 
Tracy W. Redding, who teaches courses in prac 


tical boy psychology at the Yale Divinity School. 


Other Items of Interest 


CORRECTION: SCHOOL AND Society, July 25, 
published an item regarding an article, “The 
by Angus G. Cathie, 


Teaching of Anatomy,” 


associate professor of anatomy, Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy. In naming the institu 
tion, the title was given as the Philadelphia 


College of Anatomy. 


B. F. PirrenGcer, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Texas, has announced the setting 
up of three tests to be given to all students 
majoring in elementary education at the uni- 
versity. The tests, which will gauge the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the subject he plans to 
teach, his speaking ability, and his hearing 
ability, are designed to “weed out unsuitable 
teaching talent from Texas grade-school class 
rooms.” No student will be granted a degree 
in the elementary-edueation field until he can 


pass all three tests. 


Shorter Papers... 





LIDA LEE TALL: AN APPRECIATION 

THE career of Lida Lee Tall was an excellent 
example of the effects of a rich personality and 
strong cultural interests in reinforcing and sup- 
plementing technical knowledge and _ skill in 
education. 

This career, devoted to the education of teach- 
ers in the broadest sense, began as part of the 
development of a new edueational order in 
Maryland after the turn of the century, a move- 
ment in which she was an outstanding leader 
identified with several of its chief agencies. 
Miss Tall was a part of the progressive regime 


of Van Sickle in Baltimore, as instructor in the 
new Teachers School (1904-1908), 
and of the administration of Albert S. Cook in 
Baltimore County, as supervisor of grammar 
grades and assistant superintendent of schools 
(1908-1918). She was the first secretary of the 
Educational Society of Baltimore (1906), and 
associate editor of the Atlantic Educational 
Journal (1907-1911), the militant spokesman 
In Baltimore County, where 


Training 


of the new order. 
the great possibilities of the large county unit 
of school 
strated for the first time, Miss 


being demon 
Tall’s work in 


administration were 
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ipervision was notable for its effects on teach 
ng and on the spirit of teachers, while her 
nfluence on curriculum making, through the 
‘Baltimore (¢ ounty Course ot Study” (with A. 


S.) Cook and Isobel Davidson, 1915), was nation- 


(1918-1920) as prineipél 


After two vears 


of the elementary department ot the Lineoln 


Schoo! newly opened experimental school of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Miss 
Tall wa elected as assistant superintendent of 


chools at Des Moines, Iowa, by John W. Stude- 
baker, at that time superintendent, but before 
her work there begean her release was obtained 
he might become principal of the 
Normal 


inistration the Baltimore Teaeh- 


in order that 


Maryland State Sehool at Towson. 
Under her adn 
ers Training School was merged with this insti- 
1924 the enlarged school, after 


notable advances, 


tution in and 


became a four year, degree- 


eranting teachers college in 1935. Miss Tall 
retired president emeritus in 1938. Mean- 
while, she had been instruetor In summer ses- 


sions at the Johns Hopkins and Columbia uni- 


versities, alumni trustee of Teachers College, 
Columbia University (1915-1917), secretary of 


NEA, 


Hoov er’s 


the Department of Superintendence, 
(1917-1918), a 
National Advisory Commission on Edueation, 
and president of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association (1935). The University of Mary- 
land granted her the degree of Litt.D. in 1926. 
Miss Tall’s many 
hundreds of teachers, her power to inspire fel- 
and 


member of President 


remarkable influence on 


low workers and to stir the enthusiasm 
aspiration of the young, and her gift of winning 
devoted loyalty were the fruit of something more 
than unusual professional competence in the 
narrower sense. Throughout ber long career in 
education her varied cultural and human inter- 
ests persisted—in history and eivie affairs; in 
literature, drama, painting, and music; a deep 
feeling for the sea and a sensitiveness to beauty 
in nature and in art. It is significant that most 
of the books she helped to write or edit were 
histories for children or aids to teachers in the 
study of history. She traveled widely, not as 
an ordinary tourist but as an intelligent ob- 


server of peoples and cultures, returning from 


the last of her many European trips after the 
outbreak of the present World War. 
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These cultural interests both broad and deep, 
warm human sympathies and sincere concern 
for the individual, a tolerant and liberal mind 
and a gallant spirit, and genuine democracy in 
leadership are essentials in accounting for the 
influence of Miss Tall upon edueation in Mary 
land and in the nation. Here is something to 
be pondered by those responsible for planning 
the education of teachers and the supervision 
of instruction in schools. 

J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY, A STORE- 
HOUSE OF WARTIME SKILLS 

ADMINISTRATIVE Officials in universities the 
country over are burning midnight oil designing 
eurricula which will integrate their institutions 
more closely with the war effort. In the main, 
attention has been centered upon the students. 
What new courses will fit latent citizens for their 


How 


school year be compressed so that the time of 


vital war and postwar roles? ean the 
instruction will be as great, yet the total eourse 
be completed in less time? But the faeulty mem- 
bers, essential elements in the execution of any 
plans for new courses, speeded-up instruction, 
or any other adaptation of the university to war 
work, are rapidly leaving for positions in the 
armed forces, in government service, and in 
industry. University officials will soon be foreed 
to make plans for the faculty as well as for the 
students; “business as usual” applies no better 
to the teaching staff than it does to the student 
body. And time is of the essence, because the 
speed with which the instructional staff is dis- 
appearing is miraculous. 

No one ean deny that the skill or stored knowl- 
edge of a particular professor may be of greater 
use if it is exercised beyond the confines of the 
campus quadrangle than it is if relatively iso- 
lated from the world. The individual may know 
exactly where he can make his greatest contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and, with the support of 
the university administration, leave the univer- 
sity to make that contribution. Such a person is 
But the greater number of staff 
They are 


fortunate. 
members are not so happily situated. 
a prey to misgivings about their contribution to 
the war. They are anxious and ready to serve, 
but uncertain about where their services will be 
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Will 
it be through the normal operation of the Selee 
Will it be in a newly 


formed government agency? Or where? 


1 


of maximum value. Is it in the elassroom ? 


tive Service system? 
The government needs special skills; the uni- 


What is lack- 


ing is a device for putting the demand and the 


versity has specially skilled men. 


supply into a reasonable relationship with one 
another. Until the present time, the solution has 
been haphazard. Individual staff members have 
conducted eanvasses of the fields of possible use- 
fulness. Often many men in one university indi- 
vidually cover the same ground, a wasteful pro- 
the 


war are so complex that no one person ean eom- 


cedure. Because demands of totalitarian 
prehend the whole situation, decisions as to pos- 
sible usefulness are made on the basis of less 
than the complete factual data. In the absence 
of a university policy, staff members have made 
decisions which may contribute neither to the 
most effective utilization of their talent for the 
government nor to the good of the university 
work as a whole.} 

If the university were to act as liaison agent 
between the government and the faculty mem- 
bers, much of the present confusion would be 
obviated. The university is in a unique position 
to know the abilities of its staff. The War Man- 
power Commission, by direct action through the 
university administration, could co-ordinate the 
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utilization of available men, and put a stop to 
the indiscriminate raiding of university faculties 
which is the rule now. The university officials, 
at the same time, would be able to exercise some 
control over the selection of the suitable indi- 
vidual in such a way as to prevent a decimation 
of the teaching staff to an extent detrimental to 
the instructional program of the university. It 
must never be forgotten that the teaching fune 
tion of the university is itself a major contribu 
tion to the war effort. 

The present casual procedure with regard to 
the utilization of the university faculties does 
not assure the instructor that he is properly 
placed; it does not necessarily furnish the gov- 
ernment with the best-fitted men; and it makes 
deep inroads into the instructional function of 
the university without the university being in a 
position to influence the process. 

The problem is one which demands immediate 
solution, before the chance process of selection 
has gone so far that neither the individual, nor 
the government, nor the university ean take any 
And the 
effective 

of the 


further action to arrest the procedure. 
the 
administrative officials 


solution lies in direction of an 


liaison between 
universities and the government. 
Epwarp G. Lewis 
INSTRUCTOR IN GOVERNMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Corresbondence ... 





“THE NEW YORK TIMES” SURVEY OF 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


On June 21, 1942, The New York Times pub- 
lished a report by Benjamin Fine. It was 
headlined “U. S. History Study Not Required. 

” The purport of the article was that most 
college students do not study American history 
and that they therefore leave college without a 
grounding in this subject. 

Mr. Fine’s article can be properly appraised 


1 The survey of the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel has provided the govern- 
ment with much valuable information. A need re- 
mains, however, for a more active integration of 
university administrative policy with that of the 
government. 


only by taking into consideration the entire eur- 
riculum of the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and the college. When that is done, it 
will be found that, in this 16-year program, 
American history teaching does not, as this 
article would lead us to believe, suffer either in 
universality or in amount. 

The standard program in American history in 
the elementary school consists of a two-year 
course in the middle grades, followed by a one- 
year “background” course and then by one or 
two more years of American history. In other 
words, the 8-year elementary school has a stand- 
ard history program of three or four years dur- 
ing which it requires of all pupils two courses, 
at different levels, in the history of our country 


Even the back- 


from the earliest period to date. 





bd 
bo 


ground course exists, as its name suggests, to 
vive meaning to the history of the United States. 
the motive behind the 


that the 


Considering, therefore, 


background course, it 1s fair to say 


customary requirement in United States history 
in the 8-year elementary school covers at least 
four and often five years. Moreover, the schools 
which offer (and require) history for four years 


commonly civies throughout an addi- 


require 
tional year—and a good deal of this is history. 
Mr. Fine’s 
tudy or fail to study the history of the 


The 


article shows merely how many imstitutions of 


article does not show how many 
pupils 


United States in grades 9 to 12, inelusive. 


higher learning require United States history 
The 


many 


well have 
United 
tates history for entrance to college independ- 
As a 


fact, few subjects are actually re- 


might 


offer 


for admission. survey 


found out how freshmen 
ently of whether it is required or not. 
matter ol 
quired for entrance into institutions of higher 
learning. The tendency for a long time has 
been unmistakably in the direction of reducing 
requirements of specific subjects. 

Most 
American history and most high schools expect 
The 


goes much too far when it says, 


pupils take a course in 


high school 
them to do so. Times article, therefore, 
“... the survey 
discloses that at present most students leave col- 
lege without having received any groundwork 
in this area... .” Probably most students who 
enter college have already studied American his- 
tory and closely related subjects (backgrounds, 
This 


would seem to constitute real “groundwork in 


civies, social studies) for five or six years. 
this area.” A competent survey of the teaching 
of American history would take into aceount the 
whole student and not merely the part of him 
that goes to college. 

The fault with the offering of United 


States history in our schools and colleges is not 


real 


in the amount, the placement, or the compulsion 
of the 
college days goes over the subject three times 


subject. Normally the pupil in his pre- 
and each time from the beginning to the present 
time. This may be why he avoids studying it a 
fourth time, for the first college course in Amer- 
ican history, like all its predecessors, starts at 
the beginning and carries through to the present 
Moreover, the college student, even if he 


time. 
is eager to do further work in Ameriean history, 
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must take this first course as a prerequisite to 
any other American history courses he may de- 
The college attitude, like that of 
the author of the Times report, is that, without 
one more course from Leif the Lucky to F. D. R., 


sire to elect. 


no “groundwork in this area” has been laid. I 
have more than once heard college professors of 
American history declare that any study of their 
subject below the college level is not only useless 
but detrimental. What they mean is that courses 
of the precollege years are useless or harmful in 
the pursuit of the same or similar courses on the 
What they fail to see is that such 
an indictment of the precollege courses is also 
In other 


college level. 


an indictment of the college courses. 
words, if there is maladjustment, it is no more 
likely that the earlier course is a poor founda- 
tion than that the later course is a poor super- 
structure. Indeed, the safer educational prin- 
ciple is that the course at the higher level should 
make the adjustment—the adjustment, that is, 
to the student’s previous experience. 

The field of history affords only one example, 
among several, of the academie attitude which 
now prevails. Because of this attitude, the col- 
lege often ignores the high-school course in 
chemistry and requires a second introductory 
course in that subject before the student may 
go forward The 
same thing is often found in the fields of physies 


into more advanced work. 
and modern languages. 

Much more could be said by way of criti- 
cism of the Times report. Even in regard to 
college offerings considered by themselves, the 
survey fails to present a true picture. 

In the first place, the only information pre- 
sented as to enrollments in United States his- 
tory is for the spring semester—otherwise re- 
ferred to as “last semester” and presumably 
therefore the second of 1941-42. 
Among 588,000 undergraduates, 5,500 were then 
studying United States history. But since the 
college course consists of eight semesters, it is 
certain (1) that many students not at the mo- 
ment studying United States history had al- 
ready done so in previous semesters, and (2) 
that many more students not at the moment 
studying United States history would do so be- 


semester 


fore graduation. A semester is normally only 
one eighth of a college course. 


In the second place, the survey report entirely 
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ignores the large amount of American history 
covered in courses not designated as American 
history—American government, American lit- 
erature, several commercial subjects, and even 
the history of other countries. 

On the whole, therefore, the Times article is 
We should all like 


to see more and better teaching, and more and 


inadequate and misleading. 


better learning, of the history of our country; 
but misrepresenting what we are already doing 
is a poor way to start a reform. 
B. R. BucKINGHAM 
EpIToR, GINN AND 
COMPANY, 
BOSTON 


THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERA- 
TION AND THE WAR EFFORT 

THe National Wildlife Federation is a non- 
political organization, operated without finan- 
cial profit, to further the restoration and pro- 
tection of our wildlife and also the conservation 
of all our natural resources. 

Through its meetings and those of its affiliated 
rroups, it seeks to promote co-operation and fel- 
lowship among men and women interested in the 
progress of conservation, education, and Ameri- 
canism. 

The National Wildlife Federation is especially 
interested in facilitating the spread of scientific 
and technical knowledge of methods of eonser- 
vation, and in strengthening the appreciation of 


Books... 
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activities in this field carried on through state 
and government agencies. The federation fune 
tions as a service institution in the field of con 
servation and as such exerts its influence widely. 
The place of conservation in the educational 
program is the primary objective of the federa 
tion, since education is essential to the sueeess of 
conservation and wild-life restoration programs. 

The inevitable heavy drain on natural re 
sources in wartime accentuates the present im 
The wealth 
resources in the western hemisphere is our best 


portance of this study. of these 
guarantee of social and economie security, as 
long as they last. 

The 


was appointed in 1938 in order to provide and 


Committee on Conservation Edueation 


develop an adequate program. This committee 


has made progress in the field of research and 


has assembled much valuable material. The 
committee seeks cooperation from all school 
workers and organizations in extending and 


perfecting plans for the promotion of its objee 
tive. That its publications may aid as a guide 
for future work is the hope of those who have 
had a part in their preparation. For the long 
Wildlife 
will encourage the utilization of every eduea 
this 


range view the National Federation 


tional resouree which can be enlisted in 
campaign. 

Henry B. Warp, 

Secretary of the Committee 


URBANA, ILL. 





“EDUCATION FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW” 

Yducation for Today and Tomorrow. (The 
Inglis Lecture—1942). By FLoyp W. ReeEvEs. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 

$1.00. 

Ir is indeed fitting that a man who has de- 
voted the past several years to the study of 
American youth and their problems should have 
been chosen to deliver the 1942 Inglis Lecture. 
It is highly appropriate, also, that the lecture 
should deal with today’s and tomorrow’s prob- 
lems of education. At a time when skeptical 
eyebrows are raised at secondary education on 
every hand, it is well to re-examine the American 


=~ 


65 pp. 


secondary school and, in the light of a critical 
examination, to begin to plan for the future in a 
world much modified by the present conflict. 
The author asserts that “a basie and intelligent 
revision in American secondary-school educa- 
tion, if undertaken now, will do more, I believe, 
to solve democracy’s problems in a future that 
already presses close upon us than any other 
single act of publie policy” (p. 5-6). 

Two basie assumptions underlie the program 
of secondary education which Reeves proposes : 

1. That the full 


within a moderate interval after school-leaving 


problem of employment 


is urgent. 
2. That the whole people—not just industry 








hould assume the responsibility of providing 
the opportunity to work productively for every 
American boy and girl. 

With these assumptions, it 1s only logical that 
his program be utilitarian in nature. 

Mducation for citizenship receives a signifi 
cant emphasis ; he stresses the need for an un- 
derstanding of the “dynamics of a world at 
war” and of the “forces which will be let loose in 
the post-war reconstruction period.” By way of 
implementation, he cites the urgent necessity of 
a knowledge of economie history and geography. 

Health, long 


neglec ted area. 


physical and mental, is a 
The author pleads for a pro- 
eram of health education which will insure not 
only health knowledge, but also the ideals, atti 
tudes, and habits necessary to the building of a 
sound national health program. He urges that 
educators use every part of the school program, 
Schick tests to cafeteria, in teaching health atti- 
tudes and habits. Reading instruction on the 
secondary school level is of strategic lmportance 
Reeves makes a severe 


in the modern world. 


indictment against “excessive policing of assign- 
ments, the recitational habit of minute analysis 
made ot reading in- 


of meanings” which has 


struction the undeniable failure that it is. 

Increased, and increasing, problems in the 
area of family and home relationships eall for 
the secondary school to assume increased respon- 
sibility for assisting in their solution. Spe- 
cifically, Reeves proposes that the school provide 
reading materials for its students and for par- 
ents as one answer to the problem. 

Voeational training of a general nature (not 
the traditional secondary-school program nor 


the specialized shop program) plus guidance in 
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the choice of job careers, a closer co-operation 
between schools and publie employment offices, 
and productive work experiences he suggests as 
practical and necessary in today’s technological 

To provide work experiences he pro- 
that 
facilities co-operate with the schools. 


world. 
poses private industry and government 

Participation, the author holds, rather than 
listening and looking, should be the aim of in- 
struction in the leisure arts. Returning to his 
first theme, Reeves’s final plea is for education 
in the techniques of co-operative living, and for 
active participation by secondary-school stu 
dents in the life of the community. 

Frankly utilitarian in approach, the lecture 
will probably receive its share of criticism from 
those who would like more of the cultural ele- 
ments in secondary education. Guidance- 
minded educators may ery for more than the 
provision of reading materials in the area of 
home and family problems. Teachers perplexed 
by the reading problem may inquire ‘What is 
your program for teaching youth to read?” 
Others, fearful of increased participation of 
government in education, may protest Reeves’s 
proposal that government provide some of the 
work experiences which he holds essential. On 
the whole, however, these are mere quibbles as 
The author has extended a real chal- 
The reader can 


to means. 
lenge to secondary education. 
but speculate, ‘Will secondary education, sterile 
accept the gauntlet 


and tradition-encrusted, 


herein thrown down?” or, more appalling, 
“What will happen if secondary edueation does 
not?” 

TEORGE W. DoNALDSON 


New York, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 


THE programs of the sections of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, June 22-27, bear testimony 
that librarians recognize their responsibilities in 
this war. At every section meeting much dis- 


cussion and thought were devoted to what is 


being done and what might be done for the war 


effort by the various types of libraries compris- 
ing the association. So it was not because the 
program committee was insensible to the obliga- 
tions of librarians that the general-session pro- 
gram was devoted to the part college and refer- 
ence libraries will play in the postwar era. 
Rather, it was planned with the other programs 
in mind, and with confidence that the war will 
end and the United States will win, and that 
now is the time, rather than when the war is 

















AveusT 15, 1942 
over, for us to contemplate ways in which li- 
braries can best serve the interests of that 
period, 

Herbert A. Kellar, director of the MeCormick 
Historical Association Library, Chicago, and 
last year director of the Experimental Division 
ot Library Cooperation, Library of Congress, 
speaking for reference libraries, predicted that 
library co-operation for them will be a funda- 
mental procedure after the war. This co-opera- 
tion will reach all activities concerned with the 
collection, preservation, and use of library ma- 
terials. Libraries and learned societies should 
appoint committees to obtain from scholars and 
other research workers lists of printed and other 
materials located in foreign countries which 
should be secured and placed in depositories in 
the United States. 
cate volumes should be considered and second 


The redistribution of dupli- 


copies placed where they are needed and can be 
used. Liberal policies for lending and exchange 
will be followed, and liberal use will be made 
of modern copying methods. No longer will li- 
braries collect indiscriminately; planned special- 
ization in which the fields of knowledge are 
divided among several libraries will be the rule. 
Library techniques will be simplified and stream- 
lined, and the processing of materials will be- 
Finally, Mr. 
Kellar suggested that the establishment of a 


come a co-operative undertaking. 


Division of Library Co-operation would be a 
valuable aid in assisting reference libraries to 
render the fullest service to society. 

Robert W. McEwen, librarian, Carleton Col- 
lege, said with respect to college libraries, 
“Their goals will be the goals of the college 
of whieh they are a part.” He indicated three 
trends of college programs which, briefly stated, 
are: (1) less provincialism; (2) more econom- 
ical operation; (3) a continuance of the trend 
toward differentiation in the programs of in- 
stitutions with a lessening of competition. 

The postwar period will find the size of book 
collections receiving less emphasis, Mr. McEwen 
There will be a trend toward a com- 
plete identification of the library program with 
This will result in a 
sharper definition of professional library ser- 


believes. 
the institutional program. 


vice. One of the first qualifications for a pro- 
fessional staff position must be a real interest 


in education, in which the librarian should see 
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his problems as a part of higher edueation. In 
the postwar era, librarians will more and more 
be in direct educational contact with students 


through teaching or through reference work 


closely correlated with instruction. Along with 
eurrent demands for educating the faculty and 
students in the resources of the library will 
come demands for the librarians to learn more 
about the curricular goals and methods of the 
college. 

Mr. McEwen concluded with this observation: 

| These trends} may appear to limit the freedom 
of college librarianship, to suggest the aeceptance of 
an instrumental if not subservient function rather 
than an independent one. I believe they will re 
quire just that change. But in that change lies the 
way to real freedom for college librarianship, free 
dom through genuine participation in the program 
of higher education which is our basie function. 


B. E. Powett, 
Secretary, ACRL 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO 
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CHAMBERLIN, DEAN, ENID CHAMBERLIN, NEAL E. 
DrouGcut, and WILLIAM E. Scorr. ‘‘Did They 
Succeed in College?’’—The Follow-up Study of 
the Graduates of the Thirty Schools. Adventure 
in American Education, Vol. 4 (PEA Publica- 
tions, Commission on the Relation of School and 
College). Pp. xxiv+291. Harper. 1942. $2.50. 
A comprehensive report of the Follow-up Study, 
showing how it was conducted and how the gradu- 
ates of the 30 schools fared in their college studies 
and in all other phases of college life. Books I, II, 
and III of this series were listed in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciETY, February 21, April 4, and June 27, respec 
tively. 

a 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Proud Lady. Pp, 258. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippineott. 1942. $2.00. 
A light, historical novel based on the settlement of 
New Castle, Delaware (1669-1670). Agnes Lehman 
is the illustrator. 

= 


‘<Jump Lively, Jeff!’’ Pp. 
280. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany, New York. 1942. $2.00. 

The story of a little Negro boy in the time of Eugene 
Fieid. There is especial interest and significance in 
the writer’s understanding study of Negro family life 
and character of the period. Would be of interest to 
young adolescents. 


DARBY, ADA CLAIRE. 


DULL, CHARLES E., PAUL B. MANN, and PHILIP G. 
JOHNSON. Modern Science. Book I: ‘‘In Our 
Environment,’’ pp. viil +432. $1.48. 300k 





SCHOOL AND 


Il: ‘fIn Our Daily Life,’’ pp. vill + 502. $1.68. 
Book III: ‘‘In Man’s Progress,’ pp. 1X4 O98. 
$1.92 All illustrated. Henry Holt. 1942. 
Book I leads the pupil into an exploration of his 
environment to familiarize him with plants and ani- 
water and fire, and the earth on which he 
lives Book II focuses the attention of the pupil 
upon himself and his fellows s;o00k III deals more 
largely with man’s ambitions and his attempts to 
satisfy them 


mals, air 


e 

Louisiana State University 
Research Bibliography 

Series, No. 2. Pp. 11+ 29. Multilithed by the 

university, Baton Rouge. 1942. Free. 

Selected bibliography of bibliographies on subjects 

related to national defense 


1) BAR, CLAR er: 
Bureau kd icational 


* 

PAULINE PARK WILSON. 
Women after College—A Study of the Effective 
Their Education. Pp. vii+305. | Pub- 
lished for the Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit) 
hy Columbia University Press. 1942. $2.75. 
This work is essentially a study of the kind of edu- 
cation average Women obtain in women’s colleges and 
coeducational institutions of higher learning and the 
way that education seems to serve the needs of these 
women in meeting the problems of life It is based 
on an examination of the college and post-college ex- 
periences of single, married, and divorced women 
and is offered, not as an answer to the problem of 
what should be included in a program of education 
for women, but rather to provoke discussion and 
stimulate analysis of present offerings in the hope 
that more effective plans may be evolved. 


Rosert G., and 


ness of 


GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., and KATHARINE M. 
Maurer. The Mental Growth of Children from 
Two to Fourteen Years—A Study of the Predie- 
tive Value of the Minnesota Preschool Seales 

Institute of Child Welfare, Monograph No. 20). 
Pp. xv 4 130, The University of Minnesota 
Press 1942 $2.50 

Based on the continuous testing and study of a large 

group of children from 2 to 14 years of age, covering 
a 12-year period. The findings include evidence that 
mental growth does not always proceed at a fixed 
rate; that there appears to be a sex difference in 
the age at which tests begin to have predictive value ; 
that children rarely lose what they have already at 
tained in mental growth; and that, as they approach 
maturity, a larger portion of complete growth is 
included in each measurement 

e 

INGALLS, Rosco C. (chairman of preparation com 
mittes . A Report on 7 rminal Education an 
Junior Colleges with Special Emphasis on Prog- 
ress Made on the Continuation Study 1941 to 
June, 1942) (Second Annual Report). Pp. 80. 
ASJC, 730 Jackson Plaee, Washington. 1942. 
Sectionally divided into: (1) the 1941 workshops; 
(2) the «ine institutional studies; (3) the 1942 
workshop (4) publications resulting from the ex 
ploratory study 

& 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty- 
third Annual Confere nee, The Association of 
American Universities, held at the University of 
Nebraska, October 30-31, and November 1, 1941. 
Pp. 114. The University of Chicago Press. 
1942, 


LA FARGE, OLIVER (editor). The 
Pp. x +184. Illustrated. 
Oklahoma Press. 1942, $2.00. 


Changing In- 


dian, University of 


SOCIETY Vou. 56, No. 


An instructive and highly interesting collection of 
essays on the American Indian as he is today, includ 
ing a discussion of health, land tenure and owner 
ship, arts and crafts, population, the use of native 
languages and culture, and religion and education. 


e 

The Last of the Sea Otters. 
Pp. 99. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany, New York. 1942. $2.00. 

In “the first book ever written on this important 
American animal,” according to the publisher’s an- 
nouncement, the author describes vividly and sympa 
thetically the life of this now rare animal. 


McCRACKEN, HAROLD. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER. Bonnie’s Baby 
Brother and How He Grew. Pp. 95. Tlus 
trated. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 1942. $2.00. 

A photographic picture-story intended to show a 
little child the fascinating growth and development 
of a baby through his first year. The simple narra 
tive that accompanies each of the 48 photographs 
tells all the things a child needs to know about the 
helplessness and dependence of a new baby ; how the 
older child may enjoy a baby brother or sister and 
help in caring for it. 

e 

Norway’s Teachers Stand Firm. 
Royal Norwegian Government’s 

sentatives, 2720 34th St., NW, 

1942. 10¢. 

The Nazi conflict from the educational point of view. 


Pp. 32. The 
Press Repre 
Washington. 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., and N. L. ENGELHARDT (di 
rectors). The Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Newark, New Jersey. Pp. xviii + 581, 
Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. $1.50. 
This important and comprehensive report was made 
by the Division of Field Studies, Institute of Edu- 
eational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and ineludes “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Edueation,” “The Setting for 
Educational Progress,” “The Business Administra- 
tion of the School System,” ‘The School Building 
Program,” “Operation and Maintenance of School 
Plant,” “The Instructional Personnel,” “The Non 
instructional Personnel,” “Financing the Schools,” 
“Early Childhood Education,” ‘Elementary Educa- 
tion,” “The Education of Youth,” ‘“‘Adult Education 
and the City-Wide Recreation Program,” “Education 
of the Exceptional,” “Pupil Guidance in the Public 
Schools,” “Procedures for Improving the Curriculum 
and Teaching.” 

e 


Money and Banks (Basic 
Pp. 48. Illustrated. 
Evanston, Ill. 


THOMSON, MARGARET M, 
Social Education Series). 
Row, Peterson and Company, 
1942. 

One in a series of unitexts for junior high schools, 
tracing the history of finance from the days of barter 
and the first use of money to the modern bank, 

-_ 


The Raccoon Twins. 
Frederick A. Stokes 


Pp. 127. 


Company. 


TOMPKINS, JANE. 
Illustrated. 
1942. $1.60. 
A glimpse of natural history set in the story of a 
raccoon family with twin offspring. Fascinating to 
children. 

@ 

Wiuaus, A. Curtis. Father of the Monroe Doc- 
trine—James Monroe (Pan American Series, No. 
4). Pp. 8. Educational Research Bureau, 1321 
M St., NW, Washington. 1942. 10¢. 

A brief but very interesting outline of the life and 
public services of James Monroe. 
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